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What Will Stop Strikes? 


Announcer: 

Tonight we welcome you to 
Springfield, Missouri, and to the 
campus of Drury College, which 
is celebrating its 75th Anniversary. 
This is Commencement Day at 
Drury, a small college celebrated 
for its personalized education, 
known as the Drury Plan, de- 
veloped by an extensive study in 
1941. 

The Drury Plan is designed to 
help students bridge the gap be- 
tween detachment from academic 
life and the realities of the world 
outside, and the world outside 
here at Springfield, in the heart of 
the Ozarks, is very pleasant in- 
deed. It is an area which ranks 
high in the Nation as a dairy 
and poultry center. The people 
are noted for their neighborliness 
and hospitality.. They place a 
proper value on hunting and fish- 
ing, and the City of Springfield 
itself spreads out over the country- 
side defying city life to catch up 
with it. 

Our hosts tonight are Drury 


College and Station KWTO, a 
great public service station, which 
is heard in more than a hundred 
counties surrounding Springfield, 
setting atop the Ozark plateau. 
Now to preside over our discus- 
sion, here is our moderator, the 
president of Town Hall, New 
York, and founder of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, Mr. 
George V. Denny, Jr., Mr. Denny. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. To- 
night Town Meeting begins its 
14th year on the air. Well, the 
really big news this week and last 
week was the settlement of the 
threatened strike of the General 
Motors workers on a new prin- 
ciple—tying the increased wages 
to a cost of living index. 

When you, our listeners, voted 
ovetwhelmingly for a discussion 
of the strike situation, 75,000 
Chrysler workers were on strike. 

The General Motors strike 
threatened. 


There were serious strikes in 
the meat packing industry. 

The government had taken over 
the railroads to avoid a strike. 

John L. Lewis had warned of 
the possibility of another strike of 
the United Mine Workers, who 
had only recently returned to 
work under a court order. 

The A. F. of L. International 
Typographical Union is engaged 
in a 5-month-old strike. 

According to figures compiled 
for the first quarter of this year, 
645,000 workers struck for 7,730,- 
GOO man days. 

Acting under the provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley law a joint Con- 
gressional committee began hear- 
ings last week under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Ball, to consider 
the possibility of any changes in 
this highly controversial measure. 

Senator Ball is to be our first 
speaker this evening, and he’ll be 
joined in this discussion by Emil 
Mazey, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
United Automobile Workers’ 
Union, who is Acting President 
in the absence of Walter Reuther, 
and Mr. Thomas R. Reid, vice 
president in charge of Human Re- 
lations of the McCormick Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Maryland. 

At the close of tonight’s meet- 
ing, we will make public for the 
first time the results of a Town 
Hall Institute on labor-manage- 
ment relations conducted under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Elinore 
M. Herrick, a member of Town 
Hall’s Board of Trustees, a former 


member of the National Labor Re 


- lations Board, and now personne 


director of the New York Heral 
Tribune. 

This declaration of principle 
gives point to our discussion thi 
evening for what we are reall 
asking our speakers is this: Wha 
principles should we follow i 
order to avoid, strikes? 

So, let’s hear first from a dis 
tinguished United States Senator 
who is at the very center of thi 
controversy at this moment, a 
chairman of the Joint House 
Senate Committee on Labor-Man 
agement Relations. Senator Josep! 
H. Ball, Republican of Minnesota 
speaking to us from Washington 
Senator Ball. (Applause.) 


Senator Ball: 

I know of only two condition 
that would stop all strikes in ~ 
modern society. One would be 
totalitarian dictatorship in whicl 
neither employers, employees, no 
unions would dare to challeng 
government decrees fixing wage: 
hours, and working conditions. 

The other would be a Utopia 
in which employers, employee: 
and union leaders would all b 
completely fair, reasonable, an 
unselfish. 

I hope with all my heart tha 
we will never see the first cond: 
tion prevail in the United State: 
I am of the opinion after lister 
ing for many hours to the conter 
tions and arguments of both er 
ployer and employee representz 


tives that we are still many genera- 
tions away from achieving the 
second condition. 

Let’s agree that strikes are costly 
and wasteful to employers, em- 
ployees, and to the public. The 
wages, profits, and production lost 
in strikes are lost for good, even 
though all three may increase, 
once the strike is settled. 

The last statement is the key 
to this apparent paradox of why 
we must permit strikes that are 
wasteful and costly, because pro- 
duction, wages, and profits have 
increased steadily in the United 
States despite waves of strikes at 
various times. 

Our total production over the 
long pull has been greater because 
men and women have been free 
to strike, rather than forced to 
work under conditions they con- 
sidered unsatisfactory or unfair. 
Men and women throughout his- 
tory have always produced more 
under the challenge of freedom 
than under the whip of compul- 
sion. To understand why, we 
must get down to fundamentals. 

First, just what is a strike, leav- 
ing aside for the moment the vio- 
lence and_= recriminations that 

“sometimes accompany them? 
Workers have the labor of their 
hands and brains to sell in return 
for the wages to support their 
families, just as a farmer sells his 
wheat or hogs for the income to 
‘support his family. If a mechanic 
‘is not satisfied with the wages an 
employer is paying for his work 


on 


and skill, no one would dream of 
denying him the right to quit his 
job any more than we would dream 
of compelling the farmer to sell 
his wheat or hogs at whatever 
price a particular buyer offers. 

We recognize that the right of 
the individual employee to quit 
his job, like the right of the 
farmer to refuse to sell his produce 
if he doesn’t think the price is 
fair, is essential to individual free- 
dom. 

Basically a strike is simply a 
group of employees instead of an 
individual exercising that right to 
lay down their tools if they think 
the wages and working conditions 
offered by their employer are un- 
fair or unsatisfactory. The only 
difference is that the strikers re- 
tain rights to the jobs they leave 
whereas the individual who quits 
does not. But even the strikers 
lose those job rights if their em- 
ployer hires other employees in 
their places, under a Supreme 
Court decision antedating the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Viewed in that 
light, the right to strike is just 
as essential to freedom as the 
13th Amendment which prohibited 
slavery. The right to collective bar- 
gaining is recognized in federal 
law. 

There could be no free. collec- 
tive bargaining without the right 
to strike because it would mean 
that one party, the union, would 
have no alternative to reaching 
agreement on whatever terms the 
employer offered. 


We are talking about strikes 
and peaceful picketing, not the 
mass picketing and violence which 
sometimes occur in strikes. Those 
are already unlawful and can be 
stopped whenever the public in- 
sists on vigorous law enforcement. 

Government’s function in labor 
relations is not to dictate terms 
or to stop strikes, but to preserve 
the rights and freedoms of both 
employees and employers and to 
protect the public interest. 

There is a type of strike, the 
industry-wide strikes in such vital 
industries as coal, steel, or trans- 
portation, where clearly the public 
interest becomes paramount to the 
rights of either party. All rights 
are limited by the requirement 
that they must not unreasonably 
interfere with the rights of others. 
Free speech is limited by libel 
and slander laws. These industry- 
wide strikes affect many millions 
of people not directly involved, 
depriving them of work essential 
to their livelihood. 

The Taft-Hartley Act recog- 
nized this problem but did not 
solve it, providing only the stop- 
gap remedy of an 80-day injunc- 
tion in such situations. Our Joint 
Labor-Management Relations Com- 
mittee is considering a number of 
suggestions for a permanent solu- 
tion. Most of these boil down to 
two possible courses of action. 

One is to prohibit industry-wide 
strikes and require compulsory ar- 
bitration to settle such disputes. 
The other is to make the antitrust 


laws applicable to industry-wide 
disputes. The latter course prob- 
ably would prohibit industry-wide 
bargaining and certainly would 
outlaw industry-wide strikes. 

I’m inclined to think the sound 
solution lies in applying the anti- 
monopoly principle to labor re- 
lations by restricting both bargain- 
ing and the right to strike at the 
industry-wide level but maintain- 
ing both at the local or individual 
employer levels where the public 
interest is not so vitally affected. 

Wise governmental policies in 
administration and more states- 
manship and less acrimony on the 
part of both union and manage- 
ment leaders can do much to mini- 
mize the volume of strikes in the 
United States. But the ultimate 
right to strike is essential to free- 
dom and must be preserved. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Senator Ball. Our 
next speaker has just won addi- 
tional front-page recognition as 
acting president of the U.A.W.- 
C.L.O. in negotiations for a new 
two-year agreement with General 
Motors providing for a wage in- 
crease tied to the cost of living 
index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Emil Mazey has led an exciting 
life ever since he graduated from 
Cass Technical High School in 
Detroit in 1932 and was one of 
the organizers of the Unemployec 
Citizens League. He’s been an ac 


tive union organizer ever since, 
first at the Briggs Manufacturing 
Company, then at the Ford Rouge 
Plant in 1941. 

After two years service in’ the 
Army, mainly in the Philippines, 
he was elected to the International 
Executive Board of the U.A.W.- 
C.1.0. and in November of last 
year was elected International Sec- 
retary-T'reasurer at the time Walter 
Reuther was elected President. We 
will now hear from Mr. Emil 
Mazey. Mr. Mazey. (Applause.) 


Mr. Mazey: 

I am glad to hear Senator Ball 
say that he believes the right to 
strike must remain the keystone 
of industrial relations in a demo- 
cratic community. The Senator, 
however, has failed to look at the 
basic causes of strikes which is 
evident by the remedy he has sug- 
gested for this reduction. 

Strikes cannot be completely 
eliminated in a free society and 
they cannot be suppressed by coer- 
cion or through the passage of 
punitive anti-labor legislation. 

We can, however, reduce the 
number and duration of strikes by 
understanding and removing the 
causes. The principal cause of in- 
dustrial conflict is the economic in- 
justice that pervades our boom- 
bust economy. 

Workers are regarded as ma- 
chines. They are expected to per- 
form at peak efficiency and then 
submit to prolonged idleness as 
boom gives way to depression. The 


organizations workers have built 
to bargain for them with em- 
ployers are subjected to punitive 
legislation frankly designed to 
weaken unions in relation to man- 
agement. 

Urgently needed social reforms 
in the fields of housing, health, 
minimum wages, fair employment 
practices, and social security are 
ignored or smothered by a hostile 
Congress. 

Men do not strike because they 
like to walk picket lines. They 
strike because their legitimate 
aspirations are blocked by Con- 
gress on the one hand, and by 
private industry on the other. 

Since Congress destroyed price 
control two years ago, industrial 
profits have risen three times as 
much as the income of workers. 
Organized labor, during these two 
years, repeatedly called for a roll- 
back in the cost of living, but Con- 
gress was too busy planning for 
the roll-back of the labor move- 
ment to hear this call. 

We stated again and again that 
we would have preferred a price 
and profit roll-back to a wage in- 
crease. Nobody listened. Part of 
industry was busy gathering cheap 
publicity by making the token 
price reductions which did not be- 
gin to compersate for previous 
increases which brought no re- 
lief to the masses of wage earners 
and consumers. 

The rest of industry was an- 
nouncing and making further price 
increases and, in some cases, no- 


tably in the shoe and textile in- 


dustries, actually cutting produc- 
tion in order to keep prices high. 

Rebuffed both by government 
and employers, labor faced the 
prospect of high living costs, with 
ot without wage increases as the 
foreign-aid and preparedness pro- 
grams began to compete with wage 
earner’s pay checks for scarce 
goods. 

Labor faced the choice of knuck- 
ling under and taking the rap for 
inflation or of demanding higher 
wages out of industry’s unpar- 
alleled profits in order to keep 
pace with the price index. We 
chose the latter course. 

These are the economic realities 
which must be faced if the causes 
of strikes are to be understood and 
eliminated. We must not conceive 
of labor-industry relations in static 
terms. 

The men and women who do 
the work of the country have goals 
they are determined to win; goals 
of security, and dignity, and 
abundance. 

They need enough houses and 
better houses in planned communi- 
ties. They need an extension of 
social security; a national health 
insurance program; a decent, civ- 
ilized minimum wage level; a fair 
employment program; and many 
other vital reforms in our suicidal 
system of spinning the economic 
wheel from feast to famine every 
few years. 

When Congress and industry 
conspire to block orderly progress 
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toward these goals in the interes 
of preserving the privileges anc 
the power of a minority, frustra 
tion, bitterness, and security result 
Whether they fester under the sur 
face or erupt into strikes and lock 
outs, the injustice is there and ii 
must be faced. Strikes are the su 
perficial symptoms of that in 
justice. 

The most important action tha 
can be taken to prevent strikes 1 
action by government and industry 
designed to wipe out the injustice 
The experience of the past fev 
years proves that such action wil 
never be taken by government un 
til the people succeed in electing 
Congressmen—and state and loca 
officials as well— who conside 
human rights and human need: 
more fundamental than propert 
rights. 

The Congressional majority tha 
passed the Taft-Hartley Act simph 
does not understand the nature o 
economic and industrial life. I 
these men really understood th 
motives, the feelings, and th 
hopes of working people, the 
could never have been guilty of th 


criminal indifference they hav: 
shown to the welfare of the aver 
age man. 


They never could have wrecket 
the veterans’ housing program 
they never could have wrecke 
price control. They would hay 
concentrated on removing the in 
securities and removing the inequi 
ties of our economy and on reduc 
ing the hazards of raising a famil 


faced today by the average wage 
earner, instead of devoting their 
best energies to weakening the 
unions of the workers. 

Nor can we look very hopefully 
for reforms to industrial leader- 
ship. Big Business has clearly dem- 
onstrated that it is chiefly con- 
cerned with making bigger and 
greater profits and is not interested 
in the welfare of the workers or 
the Nation. 

If we are really sincere in seek- 
ing to prevent strikes, then we can- 
not, I believe, escape the conclu- 
sion that the men and the attitudes 
that have shaped congressional and 
industrial policy during the past 
two years are themselves the chief 
causes of industrial unrest in this 
country. 

These men of Congress and in- 
dustry have got to learn that in- 
dustrial unionism is and will con- 
tinue to be an integral part of 
our industrial society. They must 
learn that the public has an in- 
terest, not only in industrial peace, 
but in industrial justice as well. 

They must recognize that this 
public interest cannot be protected 
unless the wage, price, profit, and 
production policies of Big Busi- 
ness are placed within the frame- 
work of national policy and na- 
tional goals. 

Finally, these men must become 
aware of the human aspirations at 
the base and source of economic 
activity. The proper end of eco- 
nomic activity is not the accumula- 
tion of profit by the few, but the 


achievement of a better life for 
the many. This end will not be 
attained without drastic changes 
in our present economy. 

Men who cannot understand the 
necessity and urgency of these 
changes lack the capacity to re- 
move the causes of strikes, for 
strikes are merely a surface symp- 
tom of injustices that lie at the 
very heart of our society. It is to 
these injustices that we must at- 
tend, if we want to spare our- 
selves the embarrassment of suf- 
fering from the symptoms. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Mazey. Well, 
Mr. Mazey and our next speaker, 
Mr. Thomas R. Reid, have several 
things in common—two, at least. 
They’re exactly the same age, and 
they order exactly the same drinks 
when they put their foot on the 


brass rail. But here they part 
company. 
Mr. Reid graduated south of 


here from the University of 
Arkansas in Business Administra- 
tion. His first important personnel 
job was assistant to industry mem- 
bers of the National War Labor 
Board. He served as Executive 
Vice President of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. He 
now teaches human relations and 
business management at Baltimore 
Institute of the University of Bal- 
timore, and has been a member of 
two official delegations to inter- 
national labor conferences abroad. 


He is now Vice President in 
Charge of Human Relations of 
McCormick and Company and is a 
member of the Baltimore City 
Council and Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Society for 
the Advancement of Management. 
He is, therefore, entitled to make 
a unique contribution to our dis- 
cussion this evening. 

Well, Mr. Thomas R. Reid, 
what principles do you think we 
should follow in order to avoid 
strikes? Mr. Reid. (Applause.) 


Mv. Reid: 

Well, Mr. Denny, we seem to 
agree on this much at least— 
nobody likes strikes. Strikes are a 
symbol of industrial illness. They 
hurt the health of our economy. 
They reflect symptoms of deep- 
seated discord. 


Senator Ball opposes totalitarian 
government decrees as a means of 
stopping strikes. I certainly agree. 

He believes in the right to 
strike. Again I agree on this, and 
on the protection of all other 
basic individual freedoms which 
give us in America our most pre- 
cious possession, the dignity of 
man as a free person. 

I cannot go all the way with 
Senator Ball, however, on his faith 
in government legislation as a 
means of stopping strikes. Laws 
have never stopped family quar- 
rels and divorces, and laws will 
not stop labor-management quar- 
rels either. Both of these peace- 
making efforts must begin at home. 
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Government coercion is not the 
answer. 

Mr. Mazey has reflected in hi 
remarks his bitterness toward th 
present efforts of both manage- 
ment and government, which i 
undoubtedly the fruit of the strife 
his own union has experienced. 
think it in order to remind our 
listeners that the great majority 
of working people and business- 
men in the United States have 
worked together year after yeat 
without strikes to mar the harnaony 
of their relationship. The much 
publicized troubles of the big cor- 
porations and the big unions are 
the spectacular exceptions. 

Mr. Mazey tells us that achieve- 
ment of a better life for the many 
will not be attained without dras- 
tic changes in our present 
economy, and he speaks of in- 
justices that lie within the very 
heart of our society. Now, if that 
may be interpreted as a broad hint 
that he believes the American free 
competitive enterprise system 
should give way to centralized 
government planning and owner. 
ship and control of basic industry 
by government, I'll stake my stanc 
on that situation right here anc 
now. 

I’ve seen enough socialism, anc 
the other isms like it, in the othe 
nations of the world to know tha 
we must not let it happen here 
(Applause.) 

The suggestion of the railway 
labor unions that government tak 
over American railroads was th 


most menacing blow at our free- 
dom that I’ve seen in years. Do 
our working people in America 
really want to accept a milk-sop 
minimum security and give up and 
sacrifice, in order to get it, their 
liberty as free men, their oppor- 
tunities and their incentives to ad- 
vance through individual abilities? 
I just can’t believe it. 

This is no solution. You don’t 
cut off your leg to ease the pain 
when you’ve stumped your toe. 

Let’s face it. There is no easy, 
single road to stopping strikes and 
discord. The only solution is a 
steady, patient process, which 
management must initiate and on 
which labor must cooperate — a 
process of education and aggres- 
Sive action toward better human 
relations in every American busi- 
ness. 

Now, let’s get away from all 

these glittering generalities and 
get specific. At McCormick and 
Company there’s no such thing as 
labor on one side and management 
-on the other. Since Charles P. 
'McCormick became president in 
1932 and installed the plan known 
as multiple-management, we have 
built a business around people 
working as a team. 

We asked ourselves, “What are 
the basic drives in human nature, 
that make people want to work, 
} want to be more productive, for 
themselves and for their com- 
| pany?” 

? There are only five principle 
These are the 


{motivating forces. 
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five drives that make people 
happy and successful and in turn 
lead to management benefits be- 
cause of the resulting freedom 
from strikes and the increased pro- 
ductivity. Here they are: 

1. Fair pay. This above all 
and not just good pay but fair 
pay that recognizes differences in 
merits and skills. 

2. Security. Our pension plan, 
sick benefit plan, and employ- 
ment stabilization program answer 
the fundamental desires for secur- 
ity in life and work. 

3. Opportunity. Merit upgrad- 
ing and promotion from the ranks 
to fill vacancies answer the need 
for advancement, the desire to get 
ahead. Security alone is not 
enough. 

4. Recognition. We know the 
value of a pat on the back, the 
formal notice of appreciation for 
a job well done. 

5. Participation. Man is a social 
animal. We love to be a part of 
things, to have a feeling of be- 
longing. Most managements have 
not yet taken steps to answer this 
basic human desire of an employee 
to take part in the company in 
some way—at least to know the 
facts about the company. 

Charlie McCormick’s multiple- 
management plan, our formalized 
human relations program which 
has now stood the test of 15 years’ 
experience, and which, by the way, 
has been adopted by nearly a thou- 
sand other businesses throughout 
the world for their own use, meets 


all of these five drives in human 
nature that make people want to 
do good work. And it answers 
particularly the question of par- 
ticipation. 

It provides, first, for complete 
factual information on company 
plans, progress, and profits for all 
employees given at regular 
monthly meetings in which every 
person on the payroll participates, 
from the janitor to the president. 

To make possible participation 
ot middle management, to give 
them a forum to express their ideas 
and train them for leadership, 
we have a Junior Board, a Factory 
Board, and a Sales Board in addi- 
tion to the stockholder-elected 
senior board of directors. 

Board memberships rotate so 
that all thinking and creative em- 
ployees have a chance to parti- 
cipate directly in planning and 
policy making of the company. 

Any management of any com- 
pany of any size can build a similar 
human relations program. Here 
is a practical, tested plan, flexible 
enough to be adapted to any 
business. 

This is the real solution—the 
best medicine I know to stop 
strikes, to increase productivity, 
and to bring about a happier 
harmony between management 
and labor. It prevents discord be- 
fore it occurs. It answers the basic 
needs and wants of human nature. 
Ic builds a management system 
around people. It is democracy at 
work in business. (Applazse.) 
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Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Reid. Now) 
gentlemen, will you join me up 
here around the microphone for a. 
brief discussion before we take 
the questions from the audience. 
Senator Ball, I imagine you are 
getting a little impatient back 
there in Washington, so may we 
hear from you first. | 
Ball: You're right, 
George. Id like to say first to) 
Mr. Reid that I have never ad- 
vocated government laws to stop) 
strikes. Ive said repeatedly that 
government’ s function in labor re- 
lations is to protect the rights and 
the freedoms of individuals and to: 
protect the public interests. | 

I agree completely with Mr. 
Reid’s main thesis that a more en- 
lightened approach to labor rela- 
tions by management aimed at 
making partners of employees will 
help tremendously to lessen strikes. 
I might add that a more en- 
lightened attitude by unions recog- 
nizing that the common interests 
of management and labor are 
greater than their differences 
would also help. 

I would like to ask Mr. Reid— 
I have a question also for Mr. 
Mazey later — whether his plant 
has a union affiliated with an in- 
ternational federation. I say that 
because I think one of the prob- 
lems, one of the policies that lead 
to industrial strife is the fact that 
unions almost inevitably try to 
transfer the primary allegiance of 


Senator 


employees from the employer to 
the union. 

Now Mr. Mazey proposes that 
the government control and fix 
the prices, profits, and production 
of management, but he objects to 
even the mild rules laid down for 
unions in the Taft-Hartley Act. 
That seems to me hardly con- 
sistent. I ask Mr. Mazey why he 
thinks that would eliminate strikes, 
in view of the experience of the 
socialist and labor governments in 
England and Australia which has 
done about everything he advo- 
cates but where strikes are still 
just as prevalent proportionately 
as they are in the United States? 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator. 
Let’s take the question for Mr. 
Reid first. Then we'll take your 
question for Mr. Mazey. Mr. Reid. 

Mr. Reid: In answer to your 
question, Senator Ball, our plants 
throughout the United States 
vary, but at McCormick we have 
both those plants which are mem- 
bers of unions and those which 


have contracts with international 
union organizations. 

It has been our experience that 
multiple - management, or any 
adaptation of it, seems to work 
equally well whether there is a 
union or not, and it merely in- 
volves a matter of close contact 
and cooperation with the union 
where a union exists. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
Mr. Mazey, will you tackle that 
question from the Senator? 

Mr. Mazey: Senator Ball, I 
don’t agree with you that we have 
as much labor strife in England 
and Australia as we have in pro- 
portion in the United States. Facts 
are that since the labor govern- 
ments have taken over in those 
countries, there have been fewer 
strikes because the government is 
interested in the basic welfare of 
the people. The Taft-Hartley Act 
is a failure because it has failed 
to deal with the causes of strikes. 

During the past year, 1947, it is 
true that we had fewer strikes than 
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we had in 1945 and ’46 but it is 
also true there have been more 
strikes under the Taft-Hartley Act 
than we had in any year since 
1919. 

If we had government owner- 
ship — government dealing with 
the basic problems of workers— 
we would eliminate many of the 
causes of strikes and thus reduce 
the number of strikes in our 
economy. 

Senator Ball: 
on that, George? 

Mr. Denny: All right, Senator, 
go ahead. 

Senator Ball: I don’t think Mr. 
Mazey’s right about Socialist Eng- 
land and the labor government in 
Australia. In Australia, they’ve 
had a crippling strike that’s lasted 
several months under a labor gov- 
ernment which requires compul- 
sory arbitration. Britain was 
plagued with strikes in the coal 
mines for many months when they 
were trying to build up their des- 
perately needed coal production, 
and while I haven’t the figures at 
hand, I’m sure from what I’ve seen 
that proportionately they lose as 
many man days in strikes as we 
do. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Reid has a comment here. 

Mr. Reid: I notice that Mr. 
Mazey has now brought out into 
the open with a flat statement 
what I think to be the real issue 
of our discussion. That is, are we 
more likely to have a happier 
labor-management relationship, a 


Can I comment 
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better welfare for our people, and 
a happier harmony if government 
owns and operates business instead 
of enterprise management? I do 
not believe so-and it would be my 
opinion that labor people particu- 
larly would be jumping from the 
mildly warm frying pan to the 
very hot fire to leave the security 
and enterprise and opportunity 
benefits of the present American 
system and go into a socialistic 
type of government and business 
system. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 


Reid. Mr. Mazey, would you com- | 


ment? 
Mr. Mazey: Yes. I'd like to 
say that where we have basic in- 


dustry such as steel, coal, and rail- | 


roads that affect our entire econ- 


omy and affect the problems of | 


the public, it appears to me that | 


the public ought to take the re- 
sponsibility, through public owner- 


ship, to see that the workers in _ 


these industries are given a square 
shake so that we can do away 
with the injustices foisted on 
workers by management that peri- 


odically lead to strikes. If these 


basic industries were owned and 
operated by government with the 
workers having an opportunity of 
participating on boards that make 
decisions, on policies affecting 
wages and prices, I’m quite certain 
that we could eliminate many of 
the current strikes that Big Busi- 
ness has failed to settle because of 
the manner in which they treat 
their employees. (Applause.) 


Senator Ball: Mr. Denny, can 
I comment on that? 


Mr. Denny: All right, Senator 
Ball. 

Senator Ball: I’d just like to say 
to Mr. Mazey that in coal—cer- 
tainly a basic industry—which is 
ptivately owned, employees are re- 
ceiving the highest average wage 
rate in American industry. In his 
own industry, the automobile in- 
dustry, their average wages are 
about a dollar and a half an hour, 
and the recent agreements send 
them up another 10 to 12 cents. 
If the workers in those industries 
aren’t comparatively much better 
off than government employees or 
those in most other industries, then 
I don’t understand the meaning of 
basic wage rates. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator. 
Now, Mr. Reid. 


Mr. Reid: I think it is a basic 
fallacy in the thinking of those 
who would like to advocate gov- 
ernment ownership and operation 
of industry to think that the grass 
is always greener on the other side. 
In other words, the assumption 
seems to be that should govern- 
“ment operate industry, the con- 
ditions would automatically be- 
come very much better. 


As a matter of fact, our ex- 
perience has been just the oppo- 
site in the United States, and I 
think the experiences in England 
and other countries which have 
gone to that type of business defi- 
nitely indicates that the workers, 
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in the long run, take the loss. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Com- 
ment from Mr. Mazey. 

Mr. Mazey: I’m not saying that 
we're going to solve all of our 
problems by government owner- 
ship. In order to be able to solve 
these problems, we have to elect 
into Congress the kind of people 
that are interested in the prob- 
lems of the masses of American 
workers before we can make the 
thing work. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Mazey. Now while our speakers 
get ready for the question period, 
I’m sure that you our listeners will 
be interested in the following 
message. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, originating in Springfield, 
Missouri, where we are the guests 
of Drury College and Station 
KWTO. You have just heard 
Senator Joseph Ball, Emil Mazey, 
and Thomas Reid discussing the 
question “What Will Stop 
Strikes?”? We are about to take 
questions from our audience. 

In the meantime, let me remind 
you that for your convenience, we 
print each week a complete text, 
including questions and answers in 
the Town Meeting Bulletin, which 
you may secure by writing to Town 
Hall, New York 18, New York, 
enclosing 10 cents to cover che 
cost of printing and mailing. Al- 
low at least two weeks for de- 
livery. 


If you would like to subscribe 
to the Bulletin for six months, en- 
close $2.35; for a year, $4.50; or 
if you would like a trial subscrip- 
tion, enclose $1 for 11 weeks. 

Remember your Town Meeting 
continues throughout the year. 
The march of events this summer 
will be more interesting and im- 
portant than usual. The conven- 
tions of the two major political 
parties will be held and next 
week your Town Meeting begins 
a series of two prograins consider- 
ing the possible choices of the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties. 

As you know, television is mov- 


ing ahead by leaps and bounds. 
The last week of this month, we 
will have a program for you orig- | 
inating in the film capital of the 
world on the question, “What 
Will Television Do to the 
Movies?” 

We will continue to select pro- 
grams based on your opinions as 
expressed in the weekly ballots 
from Town Meeting audiences in 
tour cities, so be sure to include 
Town Meeting each Tuesday night 
in your summer plans, wherever 
you are. 

Now, for our question period, 
we return you to Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE 


Mr. Denny: It's Commencement 
time here at Drury College, and 
here’s a fine representative Mid- 
west audience of people who have 
come from all over Southern Mis- 
souri to attend this Town Meet- 
ing. 

Our assistants ate in the aisles 
with portable microphones and 
members of the audience who want 
to ask questions are holding up 
numbered question cards indicat- 
ing to the moderator the name of 
the person to whom their question 
is directed. 

We're going to start with the 
gentleman over there with a 
slightly high forehead who has a 
question for Senator Ball. Yes, sir. 


Man: Id like to ask Senator 
Ball this question. Do you, Sen- 
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ator, believe that review of Labor 
Board decisions by federal courts 
is preferable to review by a spe- 
cially constituted labor court? 


Senator Ball: Ym inclined to 
think that review by the regular 
federal courts is the best answer. 
I’ve considered the question of 
setting up a special labor court, 
but it seems to me that essentially 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
both in its original form and as 
amended, deals with protecting the 
rights and freedoms of individuals 
—employers and employees—and 
imposing certain responsibilities on 
unions and on employers. I think 
our courts are perfectly competent 
to pass on the questions involved 
in those issues. 

Mr. 


Denny: Thank you, Sen- 


ator Ball. Now, the next ques- 
tion from the gentleman here in 
the center. 

Man: I would like to ask a 
question of Mr. Mazey. Do you 
think the human relations program 
as described by Mr. Reid could 
be the answer to the problem of 
strikes. 

Mr. Mazey: I don’t think the 
program advocated by Mr. Reid is 
a complete answer to the problem 
of strikes, but it is certainly a step 
in the right direction. Mr. Reid’s 
program begins to deal with some 
of the basic problems the workers 
are concerned with that irritate 
them and that eventually lead to 
strikes and work stoppages if they 
are unsolved. It’s a step in the 
right direction, but I don’t be- 
lieve that it is the complete an- 
swer to the problem. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, and 
now a question for Mr. Reid, from 
the lady here on the front row. 

Lady: Mr. Reid, would mul- 
tiple-management act as an effec- 
tive vaccine against strikes? If so, 
how persuade the patient to take 
the treatment? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: The doctor will do 
his best to prescribe. 

Mr. Reid: The subject of mul- 
tiple-management, being a very 
flexible one, I believe can be 
‘adapted to any business of any size. 
I believe that the best way to get 
the patients to take the treatment, 
is to tell more people about it— 
to let them know that it’s worked 
for 15 years in one business and 


that it’s been applied to many 
many hundreds of other businesses 
successfully. : 

I believe that what we're saying 
tonight will be helpful in that 
direction. If more people knew 
what good human relations would 
do, more people would be begin- 
ning work to do something about 
it. 

Mr. Reid: Thank you, the man 
on the center aisle here. 

Man: Mr. Mazey, would not a 
profit-sharing plan for workers be 
an incentive to work harder and 
cease resorting to strikes? 

Mr. Mazey: I think most incen- 
tive plans are geared to increase 
the profits of the employer at a 
much faster pace than to increase 
the earnings of workers, and al- 
though it may appear on the sur- 
face that it will minimize strikes, 
in the long run, incentive plans 
and profit-sharing plans will not 
completely eliminate strikes. 

Senator Ball: May I comment 
on that, Mr. Denny? 

Mr. Denny: Yes, Senator Ball. 

Senator Ball: One of the plans 
we studied in our Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Committee was the 
Lincoln Electric Company at Cleve- 
land, which has a very advanced 
incentive program and also a 
profit-sharing program. The aver- 
age wage of production ‘workers 
in that plant is around $6,000 to 
$7,000 a year, and so far as I know 
they have never had a strike. They 
have about the best labor relations 


of any plant we studied. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator. 
Mr. Mazey, you want to comment? 
All right, Mr. Reid. 

Mr. Reid: 1 believe that profit- 
sharing is the ultimate in partici- 
pation of employees in a com- 
pany’s affairs. We believe in it. 
We have used profit-sharing for 
years, and believe that, in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Mazey’s statement, that 
it really doesn’t matter if the com- 
pany increases its profits because 
of the good work of the workers 
and their productivity, so long as 
those profits are shared with the 
employees. Can anyone object if 
management makes a profit so 
long as that profit is shared with 
employees and everybody benefits? 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Mazey: Most profit-sharing 
plans that I’ve had an opportunity 
of studying divide the profits on 
a basis, for example, of giving the 
worker returns equivalent to the 
size of a rabbit, while the em- 
ployer gets returns equivalent to 
the size of an elephant. That’s 
why it doesn’t work. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: ‘Thank you. The 
gentleman over on the far side. 

Man: Ym addressing may ques- 
tion to Senator Ball. Senator Ball, 
would you consent to modify the 
Taft-Hartley law by permitting 
unions to fire Communists and by 
any other changes designed to 
prevent strikes? 

Senator Ball: 1 don’t think the 
Taft-Hartley Act, in the first place, 
was ever passed to prevent strikes 
—at least that was never my con- 
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ception of it. I think the right 
to strike is essential. 

Now, as for the right of unions 
to fire Communists, that gets into 
the essential and fundamental 
right of the individual to earn a 
living. There’s a provision in the 
Act that a union whose officers 
have not filed non-communist affi- 
davits is not entitled to the benefits 
of the Wagner Act, and that is to 
encourage the rank and file to 
kick them out of positions of con- 
trol. I am a liberal, and I believe 
that an individual, even if he is a 
Communist—and I don’t like Com- 
munists—is still entitled to make 
a living in this country. I don’t 
think a union should have the 
right—by kicking a man out of the 
union for any reason whatsover, 
whether it’s because he doesn’t 
belong to the party they want him 
to belong to or advocate things 
they don’t believe in—to deprive 
him of the right to earn a living 
for himself and his family in his 
chosen occupation. I think that’s 
fundamentally un-American and 
leads to a diminution of the free- 
dom of the individual. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 
Ball. Mr. Mazey has a comment. 

Mr. Mazey: I agree with Sen- 
ator Ball in relation to allowing 
Communists the right to work the 
same as any other citizens. But I 
do think that there is a basic mis- 
take in the Taft-Hartley Act when 
it prohibits employers from firing 
workers who refuse to carry out 


agreements reached between union 
and management, or people who 
are constantly creating disruptions, 
and are attempting to weaken and 
destroy the unions. I think the Act 
should be amended to be able to 
have unions to ask management to 
dismiss people who are constantly 
causing disruptions and are at- 
tempting to weaken and destroy 
unions. 

Senator Ball: Mr. Denny, may 
IL comment? 

Mr. Denny: Yes, Senator Ball. 

Senator Ball: Vm afraid Mr. 
Mazey hasn’t read the act care- 
fully. It does not prohibit the 
employer from firing any em- 
ployee who is a trouble maker, 
who doesn’t produce his share of 
the production, or who is creating 
dissension in the plant. He can 
fire him for any of those reasons. 
But the union cannot kick an em- 
ployee out of the union for any 
teason other than non-payment of 
his regular union dues, and then 
compel the employer to fire him. 
That’s the provision of the law. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman over on the side. 

Man: Mr. Reid, what do you 
think of the profit-sharing plan as 
set up by the Hershey Chocolate 
Company? Has it not removed the 
strike incentive? 

Mr. Reid: Well, I'm afraid I’m 
not fully familiar with the par- 
ticular plan you mention. How- 
ever, speaking generally of that 
plan and others like it, I ‘do be- 
lieve that profit-sharing plans have 
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tended to remove the strike in- 
centive and produce greater har- 
mony. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I want 
to call the attention of the au- 
drence and all the participants to 
the wording of the question that 
we are not after one cure for 
strikes, but what principles should 
we follow to prevent strikes from 
happening—the number of things 
that can be done. Will the ques- 
tioners please keep that in mind. 
The gentleman here in the center 
of the hall. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Mazey. Do you believe that 
the differences between labor and 
management are due as much to 
mutual distrust as they are to real 
economic differences? 

Mr. Mazey: I'd say the differ- 
ences are due to both reasons. For 
example, when we began organiz- 
ing in mass production industries, 
we found the managements spent 
millions of dollars annually for 
stool pigeons and for spies in 
order to stop workers from or- 
ganizing, and that, of course, has 
created considerable distrust. But 
there is a sharp difference be- 
tween management’s role in our 
particular way of life and workers 
which have a basic economic base. 
Workers are trying to get much 
higher living standards. On the 
other hand, the employers are try- 
ing to get the greatest profits pos- 
sible. When you have these two 
conflicting opinions and _ goals, 
you're bound to have difficulty un- 


less you’re able to compromise 
your basic differences. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
Reid has a comment. 

Mr. Reid: Yd just like to say I 
believe the man who posed this 
particular question has put his 
finger on a very important point. 
It was notable that after the first 
round wave of strikes, when the 
workers returned to their jobs, 
there was a noticeable lacking of 
productivity which indicated a bit- 
terness all around—a feeling that 
there was no real solution to the 
problem. 

Now I think that’s exactly the 
reason that, in my remarks to- 
night, I advocated a progressive 
steady process of education for 
better human relations to get away 
from that feeling of distrust and 
ill-feeling which seems to per- 
meate labor-management relations 
so generally. If we could simply 
get rid of that, we would be well 
on the way to industrial harmony. 
We have so much in America—all 
we really would have to do is to 
get together and go to work. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. Denny: I might tell Mr. 
Reid—and Mr. Mazey, too—that 
one very good device for getting 
away from this feeling of ill-will 
is when labor and management sit 
down to a table that there always 
be some food and drink on it. 
(Laughter.) We had our labor- 
management institute at Town 
Hall, Mr. Mazey, and it extended 
over a period of about four 


Mr. 
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months. I’m going to give youl 
those principles at the end of this} 
program and we always arrangey 
those meetings at mealtime ang 
spent the rest of the evening dis} 
cussing, and the discussions wer« 
always frank, but very amicable: 
Now, let’s take a question fron 
the lady on the second row. | 

Lady: I'd like to ask Mr. Mazey} 
a question. Will labor voluntarily 
take wage cuts when price indexe¢} 
go down in such cases as the Gen: 
ezal Motors contract? | 

Mr. Mazey: In General Motors} 
our contract provides that workers 
will receive wage increases as thq 
cost of living goes up. The con} 
tract further provides that each 
year workers will receive an auto) 
matic wage increase which wil] 
compensate them for increased 
technology and efficiency in the 
plants. Our agreement provides 
that in the event the cost of living 
should go down, that our wage: 
can be reduced by as much as five 
cents an hour. But if the cost o 
living goes down, it does not mea 
a reduction in our real wages 
because when the cost of living 
goes down, our dollars will buy 
more food, clothing, and shelte: 
that workers need. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr 
Mazey. Now a question for Sen 
ator Ball. 

Man: Yd like to ask Senato} 
Ball this question. Would it no) 
be more practical for labor ang 
management to participate in ; 
labor-management congress peril 


odically in which the problems of 
each can be nationally analyzed, 
rather than try to regulate this 
extremely intricate and compli- 
cated problem by legislation? 

Senator Ball: Well, 1 think we 
have had quite a few labor-man- 
agement conferences and _ they 
haven’t accomplished too much, in 
my opinion. The most fruitful 
ones have been in a very grave 
national crisis like war. I don’t 
think any labor-management con- 
ference, even if it was successful, 
and I’m inclined to agree that 
there could be a lot more common 
discussion of the problems of labor 
relations between management and 
unions, but I don’t think any agree- 
ments reached privately between 
management and unions can be a 
substitute for the laws passed by 
the Congress protecting all the 
people and protecting the rights 
of all individuals. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you, Senator Ball. I’m sorry we 
haven’t time to take the question 
from this gentleman who looks 
like he has a very interesting one. 
But now while our speakers pre- 
pare their summaries of tonight’s 
question, here’s a special message 
of interest to you. 

Announcer: Tonight it was 
brought out in the discussion that 
the General Motors’ contract was 
tied in with the cost of living in- 
dex of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Do you know what this is 
and how these statistics are gath- 
ered? 


Since it concerns each one of us, 
let us take a look at it. Each 
month a bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor called the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, BLS for short, 
sends out hundreds of price shop- 
pers to find out the prices of some 
two hundred basic commodities 
usually purchased by moderate in- 
come families. They always get 
the prices on the same product 
each month. But they rotate among 
3% cities widely separated through- 
out the country. 

When the prices are reported, 
they are weighted by statisticians 
according to a standard pattern 
which enables them to tell the 
percentage that prices on _ these 
products have gone up or down in 
relation to prices during 1935- 
1939, which is used as the base 
of 100. 

The latest index figure is for 
April, 1948, and shows that 
average prices are now 159.3 per 
cent of the 1935-39 average. 

Now for the summaries of to- 
night’s discussion, here’s Mr. 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: As we announced 
earlier, in place of our summaries 
this evening, we are making pub- 
lic for the first time a declaration 
of principles by a special Town 
Hall labor-management institute 
recently concluded under the chair- 
manship of Elinore M. Herrick, a 
member of our Town Hall Board 
of Trustees, and a former member 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and now personnel director 


of the New York Herald Tribune. 

Twenty persons holding respon- 
sible positions in management 
and labor organizations were in- 
vited by Town Hall to attend this 
institute—always at dinner, Mr. 
Mazey—for the purpose of draw- 
ing up a statement of principles 
underlying sound labor-manage- 
ment relations that would be help- 
ful in preventing friction and 
helpful in avoiding strikes. I’m 
glad to report that our speakers 
also endorse these principles—Mr. 
Mazey taking exception to only 
No. 7. In substance they are as 
follows: 

1. All levels of management 
must accept without equivocation 
the right of employees to organize 
and democratically elect represen- 
tatives. They must accept collec- 
tive bargaining and fully recog- 
nize their responsibilities to deal 
in good faith with the representa- 
tives of the employees. 

2. Management should take the 
initiative in establishing trust, con- 
fidence, and good will in relations 
between managements and unions 
and the employees individually. 
Labor is expected to reciprocate. 

3. Collective bargaining must 
be approached as a problem in 
which study precedes negotiations 
and negotiations must assume the 
character of a deliberation over 
the relevant, economic factors in- 
volved. Negotiations, like Town 
Meetings, are a process by which 
men’s minds and opinions are 
changed and should be approached 
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by both sides with an understand- 
ing and the hope that it is likely 
to produce these results. 

4. Responsible leadership is; 
needed at every level of manage- 
ment of the union. This involves: 
an understanding by both groups, 
not only as to the terms of the 
agreement, but also of the basic 
human drives and motivations o: 
workers and management j 
unions, particularly the desire off 
the individual to achieve personal 
security and the opportunity to 
participate in determining the con+ 
ditions of his work. | 

5. Education in responsibili 
and understanding is needed and 
can be obtained only by an effec- 
tive and workable communicatio 
system between management and 
employees, between the union and 
its membership, and within man 
agement itself. 

6. The processes of successful 
collective bargaining require deal} 
ing with facts, training al 
echelons of management and all 
the union to properly administeq 
the contract, and holding frequent 
meetings for the exchange of| 
views. 


7. The only one in which M | 


Mazey takes exception—labor and} 
management must accept the pring 
ciple of private enterprise for i 
profit sufficient to ensure the con) 
tinuity of the industry, giving faill 
recognition to the interests of thé| 
employees, the owners, the cu ! 
tomers, and the community aj 
well. 


8. Management and labor can- 
n0t put their primary reliance on 
government to promote orderly 
ndustrial relations. The degree to 
Which either side endeavors to in- 
voke governmental action for its 
9wn advantage can only delay the 
iltimate achievement of the mutual 
respect and cooperation that is es- 
sential to lasting harmony. Gov- 
ernment’s role as guardian of col- 
lective bargaining should decline 
in importance and scope as we 
pain maturity in collective bargain- 
ing relationships. 

9. The duty of government to 
protect the public interest remains 
unchanged. Now the full text of 
this statement of principles may be 
obtained by writing to Town Hall, 
New York 18, New York. 

As we conclude tonight’s dis- 
cussion, let me thank our hosts, 
Drury College and radio station 
KWTO, and our speakers Senator 
Joseph Ball, Mr. Emil Mazey and 
Mr. Thomas Reid for their splen- 
did cooperation. 

Remember if you, our listeners, 
want a copy of tonight’s discus- 
sion complete with questions and 


answers, send for the Town Meet- 
ing Bulletin and enclose 10 cents 
to Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York. 


Now next week from Denver, 
Colorado, we’re to give you a pre- 
view of the Republican Conven- 
tion with a discussion of the ques- 
tion, “Whom Should the Repub- 
licans Nominate for President?” 
Our speakers will be Palmer Hoyt, 
publisher and editor of the Denver 
Post, speaking for Senator Arthur 
Vandenburg; Irving Stone, author 
of a recent book, Adversary in the 
House, will be speaking for Gov- 
ernor Warren; James P. Selvage, 
industrial public relations counsel, 
speaking for Senator Taft; Mrs. 
Lois Cossitt, delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention 
from Ohio, speaking for General 
Harold E. Stassen; and Colonel 
Frederick B. P. Bryan, New York 
attorney, speaking for Governor 
Dewey. 

So plan to be with us Tuesday, 
next Tuesday and every Tuesday 
at the sound of the Crier’s Bell. 


(Applause.) 
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